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Introduction 



The surprise re-election of Hurry Truninn and the recoii- 
qiiest of Congress by the Deniocmts is being: touted as heralding 
the revival of the Democratic Party and its transformation into 
a real "party of the people." This at least is the cry at the mo- 
ment, on the morrow of the election, while the impact of the up- 
set has not yet worn off. It may very well even get a fillip from 
a relatively brief honeynioon period during which Truman makes 
a series of gestures to "carry out*' his election promises, made in 
the desperation of impending defeat. But this will not nnd cannot 
last long. 

It is not the first time, of course, that we have heard this 
tune. We all heard it during the days of the New Deal. After the 
New Deal came the war deal, and after the war deal the labor 
movement looked around, inventoried what remained of the wreck- 
age of its expectations — and found it was right back whore it 
started from: ^vith a reactionary Congress (the notorious SOth) 
and a President wlio was breaking more strikes per month than 
ever. 

And now that this same man — "Injunction Harry" the labor 
leaders were calling him not long ago — has climbed back to office 
as against a Republican candidate who might or might not have 
been a more enthusiastic strikebreaker, the same taffy is being 
put oil sale to the kiddies. 

Now there is cause for pride and encouragement in the re- 
sults of the 1948 election on the part of labor. Not because 
Truman was sent back to the White House but in spite of it. The 
election showed far more clearly even than the various Roosevelt 
victories that the ability of labor to swing elections is a class 
power and not merely the result of hitching on to a bandwagon. 
Under Roosevelt the official political arms of the trade-union 
movement, like the CIO-PAC, considered themselves part of a 
broad coalition extending from the Jim Crow Southern trog- 
lodytes to the city machines. They looked on labor's part as one 
contribution among several, and were willing to be put off with 
the line: "Don't alienate the White Supremacy shouters and the 
conservatives." But in 1948, the workingmen and little people 
of the country — because no one offered them any other alternative 
— threw their votes to a man who had smashed three great strikes, 
and who gained a measure of popular appeal only by a last 
splurge of liberal talk (as against a record of quite a different 
luie) and of fair promises (as against anti-labor deeds). 

By all means the labor movement has to insist that Truman 
redeem his lOUs and cash in his campaign pledges, and this 
time not be fobbed off with the politicians' cant about - "keeping 



the coalition together"— the coalition from whicli the Jim-Crowers 
and V. I. P.'s had fled like* deserting rats. By all means let us 
push this attempt to its utmost, because only that way will labor 
learn (this time more quickly) that when it uses its class strength 
to put a Truman in office out of fear of a Dewey» it has gotten into 
a rut. 

The spectacle of labor going to the polls and deciding the out- 
come of the election against all the pressure of the pollsters and 
press prophets is a heartening one. The -people are vol beirig led by 
the vose by anyone. The cauldron is simmering underneath; the 
masses are striving to express their independence from those 
whose voices are the only ones we ordinaxily hear in the press 
and over the radio. And if all this had to be expressed through 
a vote for an in junctionist and strikebreaker temporarily dressed 
up with liberal campaign speeches, it only underscox^es the point 
which is piade by Jack Ranger in this pampKlet: 

The people want a decent living standard and civil rights 
and peace, and they xvmit to fight for these elementally Hghts, 
and they ay*e not to be talked out of it. Give thevi a weapon! Give 
them an instrument through which, for tlce first time, they can 
fight for THEMSELVES! Give them ayvyi^-^political arms; a 
party of their own; a party tvhich can offer an alternative to a 
Democratic injvnctiomst and a Republican Taft-Hartleyite; give 
them a labor party! 

The debacle of the Wallace-Stalinist combine in the election 
has been proof enough that (as Ranger points out) the American 
people want no part of any movement which stands for appease- 
ment of the Russian totalitarians. The original Wallace hope of 
getting as much as ten million votes was no idle fantasy back in 
early 1948; but that was before his own supporters learned what 
the score was. There was a groundswell in his direction for a 
whi e, as everyone knows. This groundswell, multiplied a hundred- 
fold and free from the Stalinist kiss of death, will force the labor 
movement to build its own party. Because that is the only way 
the workers can win what they want and need and mn^t have, and 
not^what the capitahst politicians tell them they must be content 

thaJ^v^Fv^ \^^^'''' P^'^y b« less 

^^0/0 ^^.101'^''^^ knows no>v that labor is in politics to stay, 
.^ventor^^^^^^^ wi l again have to look around and take 

pauies, and few of the old excuses will have a spark of life left 
n xt S ;:;^\^^^^Wsional and local electio'^fs thei^ is the 

Let's get started worldng on it now-right now. 
November 19 AS 

H. D. 
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Chapter 1 

What We Want Out of Life — 
And What We Get 

WHAT do we want out of life? 
Of the 145 million people in this country, only 
a ver}^ small number dream of acquiring or retaining 
fabulous wealth, or having magnificent homes with a 
large retinue of servants, fleets of expensive automo- 
biles and a yacht or two. 

The vast majority of the population is made up of 
workers (and their families) in the factories and mines, 
railroads and offices; small farmers, tenant farmei'S, 
sharecroppers and farm laboi'ers; professional people 
such as teachers, dentists, engineers, musicians. 

Among us there are many differences in standard 
of living, in taste, in outlook. But we have many things 
in common. In one way or another, all of us work for 
a living, most of us for an employer; and we are very 
much alike in what we want to get out of life. 

Except for the tiny minority which has great wealth 
at its command, the first thing that all the common peo- 
ple want is a decent standard of living. No man wants 
to live merely in order to work. A man works because 
he wants to live. Before he satisfies any other interest, 
he wants decent food to eat, decent clothing to wear, and 
a decent home for himself and his family. 
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This is a pretty modest ambition. A hundred years 
ago, only very few people could hope to realize it, even 
in a country like the United States. But in our own time 
this ambition is realizable for every man, woman and 
child in the country. With our tremendous industrial 
capacity, our modern machinery, our very numerous 
and highly efficient labor force, our adequate resources 
and raw materials and our access to the world market, 
this modest dream could be realized almost overnight 
for everybody — if society were organized rationally. 

The second thing that people want is security. Peo- 
ple don't Avant a decent standard of living that will last 
only for the period between depressions. They want one 
that will last a lifetime. They want to know that their 
children too will enjoy a decent standard of living, one 
that' grows better all the time, richer, more tasteful, 
more ample. A job that pays pretty well is a very fine 
thing, but at least half the enjoyment of it is wiped out 
if one must always be thinking: *'But how long will it 
last? What of tomorrow?" 

There is no reason to consider the demand for secu- 
rity any less modest than the demand for a decent stand- 
ard of living. With very few exceptions, everyone is 
ready to do his share of work in order to make a living. 
That provi^les the country with an ample labor force. 
The need lor the good things of life is always present. 
That provides tl;ie market. And today we have the in- 
dustrial equipment and the materials to satisfy those 
needs even if they were twice as big as they now are. 
Why shouldn't there be the continuous production and 
the continuously risiiig prosperity that would complete- 
ly guarantee economic security for all ? 

The third thing people want is peace and order at 
home. Nobody with a lick of sense likes an industrial 
lockout for its own sake. No worker likes this business 
of havmg to fight bitterly, sometimes by means of long- 
drawn-out and exhausting strikes, to get a few pennies 
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extra pay. No one with any sense or feeling feels any- 
thing but horror at the spectacle of racial conflict in this 
country, pitting men of one religion against men of an- 
other, making men of one color deny men of another 
color their most elementary human rights and even 
shoot down and lynch those who lay claims to these 
rights— as happens with terrible frequency to Negroes. 

The People Want Peace 

And people want peace throughout the world. They 
may not know very much or even care very much about 
other countries and other peoples and their problems. 
They may 'not be moved by any great principle of human 
solidarity with peoples of other lands. But one thing 
we in the United States have certainly learned since 
1914 and 1939 is that what happens in one part of the 
world very soon affects all other parts of the world. And 
still another thing learned is that the invention and per- 
fection of modern weapons threaten to wipe out all hu- 
manity if another world war' should come to pass. 

Regardless of who wants war, the common people 
vx every country certainly do not. What do they get out 
of war? No parent with an ounce of human feeling 
wants to raise children who, before they have even 
tasted the joys of life, are sent off to periiSh in war with 
another people about whom they know little or nothing 
and with whom they do not and cannot have any quar- 
rel. Every parent shudders at the realization that each 
new generation has a new war to die in. 

Man does not live by bread alone.. Each of us, in hi.s 
own way, wants more things than these. But all of us 
have at least these, things in common : We want a de- 
cent standard of living, security, peace and order at 
home, and peace all over the world. 

What we want is right and natural. What is wrong 
is that we do not have these things. 

How many of us enjoy a really decent standard of 
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living? Very few. How many of us feel secure in the 
standard of living we do have? Even fewer. In the coun- 
try as a whole there is no peace and order, but only a 
continual series of social outbursts, sharp class conflicts, 
and the unmistakable rumblings of even more violent 
and disrupting conflicts to come. 

As for peace all over the world, who among us has 
any serious belief that it is assured for generations to 
come — or for our sons and daughters — or even for our- 
selves — or even for the next ten years ? 

Even now, three years after the Second World Waiv. 
six minor wars have been fought, any one of which 
could have blazed up and fired the rest of the world — 
in Palestine, Greece, Indonesia, Indo-China, China, In- 
dia. A good half of mankind is involved in these ''small" 
wars. We call them minor wars because the great powers 
have not yet openly entered the arena. 

What we have received in this country — if we are 
an average family — ^is largely the very opposite of 
what we want. 

We want a decent standard of living. Instead we are 
going into debt at a fast clip just to "make ends meet." 

According to the U. S. Department of Labor's Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, it requires from $3,200 to 
$3,600 for the average worker's family of four to main- 
tain a "modest" American standard of living, "without 
frills." In October 1947 the average wage for factory 
workers stood at $50.97 a week, or roughly $2,650 a 
year, if em'ployed Ml time the year aroimcL That is from 
$550 to $950 less than the minimum budget. ' 

One of every three American families has no sav- 
ings. Total consumer credit outstanding in December 
1947 was at an all-time high, more than $13 billion. 

Within two short years after the war, the people 
have had to go deeper into debt than ever before in his- 
tory just to keep their heads above water— and this at 
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a time of peak employment, production, peak prof- 
its for the owners of industry, peak foreign trade. It is 
a dark harbinger of the future. 

We want decent homes for our families, in a clean 
neighborhood. We receive a housing situation that is a 
national scandal — one third and more of the nation ill- 
housed — resulting in shattered families, broken mar- 
riages, suicides, shoddy new houses sold at inflated 
prices, tragedies of all kinds. 

Whaf Stands in fhe Way? 

We want, most of us, freedom from racial or re- 
ligious trouble. We get periodic lynchings in the South, 
race riots in the North, restrictions against Negroes and 
Jews, every discrimination against the colored people, 
anti-Semitic manifestations in scores of cities, persecu- 
tion of religious and conscientious objectors to war. 

We want freedom from strikes, yet each year mil- 
lions of us must march on the picket lines, in a desper- 
ate effort to win a few cents more an hour from hostile 
employers, in order that our pay checks may retain at 
least a nodding acquaintance with sky-high prices. 

We want peace. We got the war with Spain at the 
end of the last century, then the First and then the Sec- 
ond World War. Today, several years after the last war, 
the United States government is spending more for wai' 
preparations each year than the total pre-war budget. 
Hundreds of thousands of people are even now at work 
on the horrible weapons of the First Atomic War. 

The hour of decision is close at hand. To get the 
things we want out of life, we must act. Good things do 
not come of themselves. 

We know what we want. The first thing to do is to 
find out what it is that stands in the way of our desires, 
why it is that we haven't gotten what we want up to 
now. Then we will decide what we must do. 
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Chapter 2 



What Has Happened? 

THE truth is that something new has been added to 
American life, something that our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers did not have to put up with : the 
growth of monopoly in all fields of life. 

Beginning in 1900 with the organization of the first 
billion-dollar corporation, U. S. Steel, industr^^ after in- 
dustry has been captured by monopoly, until today there 
are more than forty billion-dollar corporations exercis- 
ing a controlling interest in almost every important field 
—banking, insurance, railroading, steel, auto, rubber, 
aluminum, shipping, food, liquor, farm machinery, etc. 

The system has grown old. Capitalism, which at one 
time permitted a progressive development of the na- 
tion's resources, has today turned into a fetter to fur- 
ther development. 

Free land has disappeared. New inventions, unless 
they have a military value, are suppressed by the hun- 
dreds. The national debt has increased to more thai: 
$250 billion. The nation is bein^r more and more saddled 
with a military hierarchy. The fingers of the big bank.s 
are everywhere. 

The federal police apparatus has grown enormously, 
together with repressive laws against the people. Trans- 
portation and distribution costs each year take a larger 
share of the nation's income, swallowing up 58 per cent 
of the consumer's dollar. The dollar itself becomes of 
less and less value as prices rise to the highest in his- 
tory. Corporate profits in the opening months of 1948 
were at an all-time high. 

But there is no prosperity for the masses. 
Liberal capitalism, based upon free trade and com- 
petition, has receded into the past, never to be recalled 
it has been succeeded by monopoly capitalism, the rule 
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of the banks, and by bureaucratic government '^plati- 
ning." 

The United States, which from 1790 to 1890 ap- 
peared to the world as a great progressive force, the 
enemy of every tyrant and the friend of every free man, 
has turned into its opposite. The U. S. appears today in 
Europe and Asia and Latin America and Africa as a 
reactionary force. There is no anti-democratic gangster 
government anywhere on the earth outside the sphere 
of its Russian rival but cannot be assured of support 
from Washington — whether it be in China, Indonesia, 
Iran, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, South Africa, Italy, 
France, Colombia or Brazil. 

By all odds, the one most important factor bearing 
upon the lives of every person in the United States is 
the spread of monopoly. Steadily since 1900, monopoly 
has imprisoned segment after segment of the Ameri- 
can economy, removing it from competition, lifting it 
above the people. :. 

Monopoly's Grip 

Under both Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, monopoly has quietly advanced. Never did it grow 
so swiftly as under the administration of Franklin I). 
Roosevelt, from the days of the Blue Eagle to the war. 
With the post-war gift of the war factories to the mo- 
nopolists, the latter may be said to have virtually com- 
pleted their conquest of the United States. They have 
within their iron grasp all the most important indus- 
tries of this nation, and can only grow further by gob- 
bling up each other or by expanding their grip beyond 
the borders to other continents. 

How hypocritical was big business in 1946 when it 
ordered its politicians to end price control, with the sly 
lie that "the play of natural supply-and-demand fac- 
tors" would bring down prices! - 

Here is the point. Once monopoly controls an indus- 
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try, that industry is lifted above ''the play of natural 
supply-and-demand factors." Supply and demand, the 
old "law" of competitive capitah'sm under which our 
grandfathers lived, no longer operates in a monopolized 
economy. The monopoly, through its control of the sup- 
ply, can charge any price it wishes, usually selecting 
that price at which its profits will be largest. 

How much of our economy is now within the king- 
dom of monopoly? 

In many industries (according to the government's 
Temporary National Economic Committee) concentra- 
tion has reached the point where one or two companies 
control nine-tenths of the supply. A partial list of in- 
dustries where there is only one dominant company (in 
1937) would include: aluminum, shoe machinery, glass 
container machinery, optical glass, nickel, molybdenum, 
magnesium, magnesium alloys, telephone service, inter- 
national communications, Pullman cars, transoceanic 
aviation, beryllium, etc. 

Summaries of corporate income-tax returns for 
1937 (the last "normal" year) showed that the 394 
largest corporations in this country — ^less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the total number reporting 
—owned about 45 per cent of the total corporate assets. 

A special Securities and Exchange Commission study 
prepared for the TNEC showed the distribution of own- 
ership in the 200 largest non-financial corporations in 
the United States. These 200 giants owned 40 per cent 
of the assets of all non-financial corporations, and ac- 
counted for nearly 45 per cent of the dividends distrib- 
uted by such corporations. Their capital stock was val- 
ued at 65 per cent of the total of all non-financial cor- 
porations listed on the New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes at the end of 1937. The SEC study showed that, 
in 1937, 75,000 persons owned fully half of all corpo- 
rate stock held by individuals in this country. 

Since the above figures were compiled, monopoly has 
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walked in seven-league boots, impelled by the war dur- 
ing which 100 large companies held 76 per cent of all 
war supplies contracts in excess of $50,000. 

Those industries not already controlled by monopoly 
achieve economic results similar to a monopoly through 
secret nation-wide price-fixing agreements by which 
all pledge not to cut prices below a certain figure. A tre- 
mendous extension of the price-fixing racket, covering 
even small items sold in drug and grocery stores, is the 
"Fair Trade Practice" law, whereby retailers are re- 
fused permission to handle an item unless they pledge, 

under penalty, not to sell it below a certain figure 

that is, to hold up the public. 

The monopolists today hold in their hands the 
threads that control the economy and the polities of 
this nation, and that determine the life of every person 
in America — what price we shall pay for the commodi- 
ties we must have to live, whether we shall go to war, 
and where we shall go to war. 

The Trusf'Busfing Fake 

Where were the Republican and Democratic parties 
when the monopolists were taking over the economy? — 
the outraged "innocent" may ask. 

The answer is simple: One of the fields where mp; 
nopoly holds sway is the field . of politics. The Republi- 
can and Democratic parties are the political servants 
of the monopolists, as we shall shortly show. These par- 
ties protect the monopolists and guard them from the 
charge of evading the law. 

Oh, to be sure, the Department of Justice prosecutes 
the monopolists. It is forever filing anti-trust suits 
against the monopolists. But nothing happens. 

The monopolists control the courts, from the Roose- 
velt-packed Supreme Court on down. Occasionally (and 
more and more seldom as the monopolists wax stronger) 
light fines are levied, which the monopolists pay as eas- 
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ily as you pay your carfare to work. For the monopolists 
can gouge the amount of the fine from the public in an 
hour of business. 

How long has this been going on? Since 1900 and 
before, when U. S. Steel and Standard Oil were formed. 
Under Theodore Roosevelt, under Taft, Wilson, Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt, 'and Truman. 

Time and again the parties of capitalism have in- 
vestigated the trusts. But nothing has ever been done. 

Just as the conquest of the American economy by 
monopoly has made for artificially high prices* at home, 
so has it made for war abroad. 

Most of the American trusts have large financial 
stakes in other countries, in Latin America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa. They own factories abroad, obtain raw 
materials abroad, have lai'ge investments abroad, have 
markets abroad, and they all hope with good reason 
(under the bipartisan foreign policy of their political 
agents) to further enlarge their. foreign holdings. 

Whenever a war begins anywhere in the world — even 
such a "little" war as in Palestine — it immediately 
threatens the interests of American big business. The 
bankers go to work on the State Department, the State 
Department goes to work on the warring powers, and 
if the private investments abroad of U. S. capitalists are 
not protected, the State Department and the White 
House find means of provoking "incidents'' which de- 
mand the intervention of the U. S. army and navy. The 
country is in the war. It was thus in 1917, it was thus 
in 1941, it will be thus tomorrow. 

Why are American warships and marines in the 
Mediterranean today, why is President Truman giving 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the tyrannous rulers 
of Greece and Turkey, why is Washington pursuing a 
double game in Palestine and waging a ''cold war" 
against its iniperialist rival, Russia? It should be crys- 
tal-clear to anyone with an elementary knowledge of the 
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world's resources that a large part of the answer lies 
in the fabulous oil reserves of the Near East, in the 
huge stakes in those reserves by U. S. oil companies, 
and in the threat to those investments from Russia and 
from the Palestinian hostilities. 

Monopoly in Politics Too 

Long before Marx saw the light of day, American 
political philosophers like James Madison and Alexan- 
der Hamilton understood ' very clearly that politics is 
but a reflection and extension of economic interests, and 
that the dominant economic interests in any nation dic- 
tate the policies of that nation. 

So it has proved with the monopolists, as the next 
chapter will show. Just as the economic wealth of the 
nation has b.ecome coiicentrated in the hands of fewer 
and fewer individuals commanding immense wealth, so 
have these same individuals extended their monopolist 
sway over the politics of the nation. 

It is no exaggeration to say, for instance, that one 
corporation such as Standai'd Oil and its sister com- 
panies and subsidiaries swings a thousand times more 
weight in Washington than .the 16 million members of 
organized labor. 

Big business siiice 1900 has monopolized the politics 
of the nation, as it has monopolized the nation^s econ- 
omy. 

This booklet presents a plan and a program to the 
workers and farmers of America to break the political 
monopoly of big business and to build a labor party 
which can take over the federal government and the 
state governments and place the political control of the 
nation in the hands of those who produce tlie nation's 
wealth, not in the hands of those who exploit the wealth 
and the people for their own narrow interests. 
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Chapter 3 



What Are Political Parties? 

THE Constitution of the United States, of course, 
makes no mention of political parties. 
When this nation was organized in the heat of revo- 
lutionary struggle against the British, there were no 
political parties as we know them today. Nor were 
there in the early days of the republic. It was only as 
opposition developed among the. Southern plantation 
owners to the steps taken by Alexander Hamilton, sec- 
retary of the treasury, on behalf of Eastern business 
interests that the people of the new nation gradually 
divided into two parties. 

These parties, solidly grounded in class economic in- 
terest, grew steadily in coherence and de'finiteness of 
program. They were known as the Federalists and the 
Anti-Federalists. The Southern Anti-Federalists later 
took the name of Republicans and still later the name 
of Democrats, the present party of that name. The Fed- 
eralists, during the regime of Andrew Jackson, took 
the name "National Republicans,*' then "Whigs.'' The 
party was more and more torn by class issues, by trying 
unsuccessfully to represent more than one class. One 
splitoff was the Know-Nothing or American Party, a 
sort of forerunner of today's anti-labor, anti-Semitic, 
anti-Negro movements like Gerald L. K. Smith's. 

In February 1854 a number of Whigs and Northern 
Democrats assembled at Ripon, Wisconsin, and organ- 
ized the new Republican Party— to fight, not against 
slavery, but against its extension. 

In the 1856 elections, the Republicans ran John C. 
Fremont for president, against ^Vhig candidate Millard 
FiJlmore and Democratic candidate James Buchanan 
Fremont split the anti-Democrat vote and Buchanan 
won. (The Philip .Hurrays and A. F. Whitneys of that 
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day uttered agonized cries against the Republicans for 
"splitting the progressive vote.") 

But the Republicans had hold of the red-hot issue of 
the day — anti-slavery — and it made its own way, as a 
good idea does and will. 

In 1860 it was the turn of the Democratic Party to 
split wide open, one faction, nominating Stephen A. 
Douglas of Illinois to oppose the domination of the 
Southern planters, and the Southern Democrats nomi- 
nating John S. Breckinridge of Kentucky. The candi- 
date of the young Republican Party, Abraham Lincoln, 
won, though receiving less than the combined votes of 
the Democratic factions. The election of Lincoln repre- 
sented a basic class shift in American political life. The 
national government ceased being an instrument of the 
slaveholding South and instead became the pliant tool 
of the capitalist North. 

Ruling classes, however, do not give up power with- 
out a struggle. A civil war followed which established 
the supremacy of capitalism in the nation. The slave 
system was destroyed. The all-powerful Republicans 
permitted the Democratic Party to survive. Capitalism 
bent both parties to its will. 

No Basic Diiference 

The story of politics in the United States since the 
Civil War, as related by Beard, Parrington, Lund- 
berg, Josephson and other historians, is the story of 
the gradual erasing of distinctions between the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties in the North, the subordi- 
nation of both to big business, and the early attempts 
by enraged faimiers and workers to oppose the bankers 
and industrialists with Populist, labor, farmer-labor 
and socialist parties. 

At certain stages in history there have been differ- 
ences between the Republican and Democratic Parties, 
and one or the other of the parties has served a pro- 
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gressive purpose. But for decades now there have been 
no vital issues between the two parties. 

The only political issues permitted in American life 
have been those involving the interests of one section of 
big business as against another section. Great social 
issues affecting the lives of the people — such as the 
issue of war or peace in 1917 and in 1941, or the issue 
of monopoly control, or of socialism versus capitalism 
—these have never separated the two parties under the 
system of political monopoly obtaining in the United 
States. Or rather, such issues make their appearance 
only as vague campaign promises, which those in the 
know understand perfectly well will never be redeemed. 

Political patronage, public plunder and robbery on 
a colossal scale, debauchery of municipal, state and 
federal government, corruption of the law courts and 
the regulatory commissions have become widespread in 
American politics. From time to time in various com- 
munities, liberal "do-gooders" and disappointed politi- 
cians organize "reform" movements to "throw out the 
rascals." If the reformers succeed, they very often take 
over all the scandalous practices of the rascals whom 
they follow into office. 

If the American people had all the facts before 
them, the facts would convince them that this nation is 
run. by the monopolists, and that the monopolists dom- 
inate both the Republican and Democratic Parties. 

"The men placed in the highest public offices from 
McKinley through Hoover were all the political crea- 
tures of the wealthy," wrote Lundberg in his A^nerica's 
Sixty Families. 

The monopolists contribute impartially to the treas- 
uries of both old parties. "Families that contributed 
both to the Republicans and the Democrats," recorded 
Lundberg, "included the duPonts, Harknesses, Vander- 
bilts, Fleischmanns, McCormicks, Goelets, Whitneys, 
Strausses, Guggenheims and Bradys. Where identical 
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estates did not contribute to both parties on a family 
basis they often did so on a corporate basis. Many cor- 
poration officers in the lower brackets of contributors 
gave funds to the party formally opposed by the head 
of a particular [financial] clan. In this way the avenue 
of approach was kept open to the key men, the finan- 
cial managers, in each party. 

"The Wall Street banks, incidentally, while Repub- 
lican in politics, make a regular practice of keeping a 
few outstanding Democrats among their chief oflicers," 
said Lundberg. 

Two Facf/ons of Wo// Sfreef's Pariy 

The Democratic and Republican Parties are them- 
selves only factions of Wall Street's party, maintained 
by" the wealthy to oppose labor's interests and to ad- 
vance the interests of the wealthy, at home and abroad. 

The maintenance of the capitalist two-party system 
and its ability to mislead the people depend in large 
measure upon deception, upon the fiction that there are 
major and decisive diiferences between the Republicans 
and Democrats. During the recent war and in the post- 
war period the differences between the two parties and 
their candidates have tended to dwindle to a narrow 
margin, if not to vanish altogether. 

Both parties had common war programs, both sup- 
ported Wall Street's plans for maintaining monopolist 
control during reconversion. Both agreed on handing 
oyer billions in government-owned plants and equip- 
ment to private ownership at fire-sale prices. Both are 
united in support of the aggressive foreign policy which 
gives support to any reactionary government in the 
world, just so the latter be anti-Russian. Both parties 
unite in keeping the Negro down, in upholding Jim 
Crow in the armed forces, in preventing passage of a 
fair employment practices law. Both parties unite in 
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shackling the union movement, in placing the costs of 
government on the workers backs. , , ^, 

What more could the rich have received and the 
poor have suffered in recent years had a Republican 
rather than a Democrat been m office? 

Today the political parties of big business are united 
on one program: to place squarely upon the backs of 
the workers the burden of the recent war and of post- 
war militarism, expenditures for atomic weapons, the 
disorganization of the world's monetaiT systems, and 
aid to reactionary governments throughout the world. 

"If we don't elect Tweedledee, then Tweedledum 
will be in the White House," the shiUs of the old parties 
scream As though that would make any important dif- 
ference in the policies of the national government! 

Candidates and campaign platforms are not espe- 
cially important to the monopolists today. The current 
needs of big business always come first with both old 
parties. The personality of the president is secondary. 

Franklin Roosevelt, one of the most talented poli- 
ticians the capitalists of this or any other country have 
ever used, sticks out like a sore thumb amid the politi- 
cal nonentities who preceded and succeeded him on the 
political scene. The New Deal government of Roosevelt 
was called into being in 1933 to save the capitalist sys- 
tem and to buy off the growing mass sentiment for revo- 
lutionary change. It succeeded eminently in its task. 

He swerved the masses from a radical road and, 
with the help of conservative labor leaders, convinced 
good numbers of workers that he was their friend, while- 
starving them on and off WPA and handing over more 
and more of the wealth of the country to the rich. Fi- 
nally, when the policies of his administration utterly 
failed to revive the capitalist system to anything ap- 
proaching health, Roosevelt took the country into the 
imperialist war. 

During the war Roosevelt erased double-time pay, 
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enforced compulsory ai-bitration through government 
agencies, froze wages, permitted anti-strike legislation, 
broke strikes by fake governmental seizures, taxed the 
needy instead of the greedy, and put the workers so deep 
in the hole they haven't yet been able to dig their way 
clear. To this day the liberal and labor apologists for 
Roosevelt conceal his real role as a savior of capitalism 
from the people. 

Promises and PJotforms 

Just as the personality of presidents is of secondary 
importance to the capitalists, so are party platforms. 
With a labor party, a platform is an instrument of mass 
education, to mark the road ahead and offer goals to the 
people. The labor party means to achieve its program. 
With the old parties, a platform is only a vote-catching 
device, nothing else. In 1932 Roosevelt promised to cut 
government spending. In 1936 he hated "wah." In 1940 
he was labor's friend, etc, , „x- ■ j 

All the time, the Democratic Party was the Inena 
of the Negro." Peculiar that this friendly party; in con- 
trol of the White House, the Congress and the courts, 
could never seem to pass any effective legislation to de- 
fend Negro rights. . , . But don't let the Republicans 
jeer! For twelve years prior to Roosevelt, they had 
t/ieir chance and did just as little, • ■- 

No candidates and campaign platforms are not. es- 
pecially important in American politics to the monopo- 
lists. Whatever candidate or whichever of the two par- 
ties succeeds to office, the rich know their interests will 

Trubfthe government is for them an "executive 
committee of the ruling class," to protect their interests. 
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Chapter 4 
Labor Parties in the U. S. 

EYPTTmFD from any real voice or vote in the old 
"S^ties L wkei and farmers of the United 
States'^vrmany times sought to organize new partxes 
that would represent t/ieir interests. 

Indeed the very first labor party in the world was 

Ntfje sey a^^^^ New England states. The Working- 
's Party of 1828 had some success, electing a number 
S minor officials and one New York assemblyman. 

That party, together with the unions, achieved many 
notable reforms in the short span of its existence. Im- 
prSonment for debt and compulsory -^^^^ary service 
were abolished. A mechanics' lien law was passed. Con- 
TpTracy laws were repealed. Shorter hours were won. 
The banking system was reformed. Homestead laws 
were passed. Free public education was attained The 
very existence of the labor party and its agitation forced 
reforms from the older parties. 

Every decade since then- has seen- some sort of at- 
tempt to initiate some kind of "progressive" party. 

The last sei-ious attempt to form a national labor 
party came after the First World War, when the state 
federations of labor in Illinois, Indiana and Pennsylva- 
nia, the railroad brotherhoods, and scores of city central 
labor bodices formed a labor-party movement. 

The story of how this party was harassed from 
within and without— by union officials beholden to the 
old parties, and by the Communist Party with its heavy- 
handed sectarian tactics of that period— is too long to 
be told here. The party fell into the hands of old Senator 
Robert La Follette, ran La Follette and Seiiator Burton 
Wheeler for president and vice-president in 1924, re- 
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ceived some five million votes or 16.6 per cent of the 
total, and then quietly folded up. 

The Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party, formed in WIS 
through a merger of the strong socialist movement in 
the Twin Cities with the farmers' Non-Partisan League, 
had the longest existence of any labor party in the 
United States, maintaining itself for twenty-eight years, 
electing representatives, senators and governors; it was 
finally killed off in 1944 through a merger with the Dem- 
ocratic machine in that state, after certain Republican 
and Democratic politicians within the ranks of labor, 
aided by the Communist Party, squeezed its life out. 

The man who took the lead in scuttling the Farmer- 
Labor Party was Elmer Benson, the small-town banker 
who succeeded to the governorship of Minnesota on the 
Farmer-Labor ticket in 1936, upon the death of Floyd 
B Olson Benson came completely under the sway of the 
Stalinists, tossed labor's program out the mndo^^^ an- 
tagonized the entire union movement, and (toeing the 
current CP line) drove the party into a merger with 
the Democrats on a pro-war, flag-waving program. Thib 
Benson is today the head of the Wallace-Stalinist party 
(called the "Progressive Party"). 

Why Did Third Parties Faif? 

Minnesota's experience with the Farnier-Labor Pai- 
ty, however, refutes the contention of ^^J^^ 
that the Republican-Democratic sham batt e is natu- 
. to the United States, that the workers cannot 
"uUd : party of their own, that they caimot sup- 
port from farmers and "small people" m the cit es. 
Whv did the "progressive" movements of the last 

movement' Students of the efforts of AmciiCiin wmk 
r^d f armers to form their own Pol'"^™^ 
declare that the aims, ^Se in chl'*^^^ 
movements were (mainly) middle-ciass m 
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J. *v,n wpather boom periods or po- 
They lacked the sta^ - ^^^^^^^^^^^ 1,,.,,!^ „acle up of, 
litical defeats. Then l^adexs p ^^^^ 
careerist politioans, ^'^^ J/^^^ ^^gers of the two old 

two-party system, »f throwmg their full 

tion "^^"^r^-^'t^a^ a,.t the bipartisan 

t!r„TtL e™LS^%SoriU sanctiSe. 
S rjof e:;e^ence. is last breaWn. ^own La^^^ .3 

P^es^erto Va^^^ *e uiion movement with the 

nr-l":;io„ movement hav. adop.. 
.Jintinns calling for the- organization of a labor party. 
'^"Sy of Henry WaJlace-«o„jh f-^^^^^^^ 
representing a labor party and though obviously based 
TwaS personal political ambitions and o^^^^^^^^ 
need of the Communist Party to -oppose Washington s 
aht -^issian foreign policy::^at first evoked a significant 
response from many people who desired earnestly to 
break out of the confines of the Repubhcan-Demociatic 
monopoly which is stifling the people. 

The coming economic crisis, far more " l^^^' 
40 will awaken all the class antagonisms that slumbei 
in the depths of American society. The sharpened class 
conflicts will in all likelihood no longer be confined and 
regulated within the old two-party system. 
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Chapter 5 



Union Leadership and Politics 

F OR generations, the union leaders of the United 
States have accepted the monopoly of political lite 
. hnsiness They have accepted the perpetuation of 
1 RepubUc'n-Democratic system, and have rejected 
T S .vv that labor must organize independently on 
? .-f^l as it has on the economic field. Trade- 
'° Sics ts been Gompers' old 

TZ ^4 ward your friends, punish your enemies." 
slogan, ^^:^^47,^, out of this policy has meant 
In effect..the cauymg ^^.^^rage the work- 

that union J«f of either of the old par- 

ersto vote for those candia ,,gressive," and 

ties designated ^^j^^^^^^^^^^^ forming a 

have sought to , .....g Q.^n candidates. 

'"i:TJ^oroS^: l^one among the 
American tiadeun ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

erations that the struggles. 

rS:?:STSn'.e^r's'ha;e .nited on the fol- 

'°th\? -r ioHer cent ri.ht «or 

„e into labor unions on — ^^^^TaL pa?t, 

cent wrong for workers to oigamie m 

on the political teld. ^ ^ backward 

I„ no other nation m the ""'.""^ , ji^y per- 
a„d ignorant and '««''='°rw" « 
mitt«i. For l^rlustrllia. New Zealand 

many, France, Italy, Sp™. * time to 

r rve"rp°^>tSleadership of their re- 

spective nations. 
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Whether these Uhor pa*-{ S^rwiS 

or unwise, bold oi timiu, parties have been 

not our subject "--T\^^,^",tv intervened forcefully 
successfully organized f ^^.^^3 ^3 undeniable, 
in politic, the name he un on^^ ^^.^^ p^.^. 

We would be the l^st to ^^^^^^^j 
claim that there are ^pec^al reasons 10 

^-rrLfAC^^rtratrio:-^ 

part of the Ameuca ^^^.^^3 
Ts htr. whShCtte'nd^ to postpone such a de- 

,,eStatfs at a ^^^^ ^^^^ 
nation's ^isto^^ ' ."^^^^ diverse nationalities to 

-a«ffo^labof: rh^etl;it;^n "^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ts^n^ofaSrofc 

rrcoiid"^;^.--^^^^^^^ 

poS^^^ of important figures in the Amencan 

Kor movement, such as Gompers (founder of the 
AFL). bTu Hay;ood and other IWW leaders; the J.m 
Crow policies of many trade unions, which prevented 
unity between the white workers and the ren^aimng one 
Seventh of our nation ; the greater mobility of the Amer- 
ican worker, his willingness when impoverished in one 
community to try his luck in another; the size of the 
nation, which has made the building of a nation-wide 
labor party a formidable task; the narrow craft jeal- 
ousies of American workers, encouraged by the 0 cl 
union leadership; above all, the abiUty of the two old 
eaintalist parties to find tools within the union move- 
vient wiim to serve the Revublican-Democratic ma- 
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chine and to perpetuate political company-tmionism. 

The probability is great that the end of the road for 
such a politically backward labor policy is fast approach- 
• e The attempt, in our time, to separate the economic 
"tiua-gle from the political is less feasible than ever. 

This is indicated by the fact that administrative de- 
crees or legislative acts are brought into play to cut 
workers' wages, to raise prices, to open union finances 
and membership lists to the inspection of the employers, 
fo send the police or the military against labor, to place 
the weapon of in.iunction in the hands of the employers, 
to shift burdensome tax loads from business to labor. 
?o do the progressively deeper depressions, the increas- 
inglv destructive wars. Not only will the Pressure fi;om 
abor's ranks for more aggressive action on the political 
field mount, but the very trade-union leadership which 
p Ivs ball with the old parties will find its own position 
?^creasingly threatened-from these old parties. 

Three Assvmpflons of Pressure Po«fics 

The political company-unionism of the trade-union 
bur—' is failing utterly to 

Tf ^dC Som oppressive taxati« 
• n ukm-Hps— nor in freedom from the necefab iy 
civil hbeities nor u Negroes. It hasn't 

J^^Vre'etS :h:T„.rovte*t'a.aLt a ,..h.. 
?; ,-T 4-v,n Tnft Hartley Law— passed, let it always 

^he :;c^^rJ-^^^^ 

^^^^;r^\^s greatly 

war's end. Everyone -J^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ poli- 

be radically wrong ^^'^^^ t^\*7°' Continue to "reward 
tics." the theory that labor ^houW co"'^^^^^ to 
its friends and punish its enemies in the P 
Let's give this theory the once-over. 
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^.litics as practiced from Gompers' time 
Pressure politics as pi^ assumptions: 

to today is based -P?- ^ f J^^^^^^^ poorly organized. 

(1) That labor 'tself is too ^^.^^^ 

and outnumbered ^ launch its o^^^^^^^ .^^^ ^^^^^ 

(2) That the f P^'^^';^"'!"' vehicles which are 
of the capitalists but a e no^^^^^^^^^ ^ .^^ 

impartially receptive owhoev^^^^^^^ .^^^^^ ^.^^ 

(3) That faP'*^^^^"^.,\°^^^^^^ in the past, but can 
the working cl^s whaUt has ^^^^ ^.^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 
even increase the ante Oi, i 

living to all the workers, at least 

the aristocrats of labor. .j^^. 

, S'o^^CriU TraS'Todt .^^o, I la. ana 
to 1900. loaay it ..nnnlation The American 

°^crL?rrr.r;itaae . 

arapparatus like thi., given the will to WW 
a larparty.^Lost ove^i.M^^^^ — t?o™i" 
confront its enemies on the political nem 
nhlP nartv that would force respect. 
' we hive shown that the second of the assumptions 
mentioned above is false. The ^epubhcaji and^D^^^^^^ 
cratic Parties belong to big business, which owns them 
and direc^^ their policies. Labor leaders are permitted 
to solicit votes for these parties. But they are not pei- 
mitted to determine party policy this 
If it is to the interests of big business to throw this 
nation into war, both old parties embrace Pro-^ar pol - 
cies. If the fundamental interests of A"^^^'^'^^" .^f^" 
ism are best served by granting a measure of lelief to 
the unemployed or the aged, such relief is given If it 
serves the current needs of American capitalism to crip- 
ple the trade unions, a Taft-Hartley Law is passed. La- 
bor has no voice in such decisions. 
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The last assumption, that American capitalism can 
continue to give the working class what it has given in 
the past, is equally false. Throughout the world, the 
capitalist world is on the skids. What the First World 
War and the 1929-39 depression started, the Second 
World War pretty Avell finished. Capitalism with its 
depressions and wars has brought all of Europe to ruin, 
and has sapped the system in the United States, as will 
become shockingly clear in the near future. 

Capitalism Running Dry 

In Europe and Asia the old economic and political 
machines of the capitalists can go through the motions 
of functioning still, fed as they are by billions of dollars 
which the Republican-Democratic machine syphons out 
to them The system is through, all over the world. Only 
in the United States is capitalism still able to look alive 
and prosperous, and then only because of the ruination 
nf the rest of the world. 

From now on out, American capitalism will be able 
to give less and less to the American peopl^less secu- 
M-itY fewer of the good things of life, less freedom for 
the 'unions, fewer civil liberties In store for us ai^ 
higher taxes, increasing militarization, increasing , le- 
mession, and ultimately - «nlm the ^ov^m'tv^s 
iZecl to imnch a workers' govern^nent 
SIL fascism, the final scourge which capitalism visits 

"^^ThS f ~se of politics under capitaUsmJn 
all countries : from liberal capitalism, to monopoly 2^ 
Llism, to fascism. The poorer the country, the moie 
rapidly the cycle is completed 

The cycle can be broken only by Jabox s active, ag 
gressive, radical intervention in political hte. 
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Chapter 6 



Who Opposes a Labor Party? 

TTTHAT social forces in the United States oppose 

w^proposition th^^^^^^ 

have their ^"f //^b.lous nis of society? 
tionof the abohtjonof t^^^^^^^^^ big business en- 

1 ei^oved or generations, a political mo- 
joys, and has through its two old par- 
nopoly ni ^h^^. . f ^^^^ to each, it has 
ties, <=o"t"*^^^*"'^"'?\L ^oice of abor from being heard 
effectively P;;-- ^^.^^^^^ ZZest^te capitols. and in the 

^'thi^y'tte fiblr lieutenants of capitalism^^ Labor 
leacS like Murray and Tobin and Green and Whitney^ 
a?e tied by a threads to the old parties which. 

tu^for such support, help to bolster then- bureau- 
cratic grip on the union movement. 

A neat example of this was shown in 1941 when the 
Aneat exct v fVivpatened by International 

Minneapohs teamsters, t^^^-^^^"®'' . ,,„,w 

President Dan Tobin with a receivership, ^ evolted unc ei 
the leadership of the Trotskyists and joined the Cia 
Tobin is a member of the National Committee of the 
Democratic Party. Immediately that party went mto 
action to save Tobin and his -tten union machme. 
President Roosevelt, that "great friend of labm pei- 
sonally intervened, instructing the Department of Jiis- 
tice to proceed against the Trotskyists on a ^I^^'Zcl 
charge. FBI men were put at the disposal of Tob n and 
aided Tobin organizers in building terrorist squads 
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against the Minneapolis drivers. The Republican Party 
machine also was brought to the aid of Tobin. Governor 
Stassen broke his own Stassen "Slave Law" (a fore- 
runner of the Taft-Hartley federal law) by denying the 
Minneapolis drivers their democratic right to vote on 
whether they wished to be represented by Tobin or by 
the CIO. That is how the boss parties protect the house- 
broken labor leaders when the latter are threatened by 
a revolt from the ranks. 

Unholy -4/Hance 

The capitalist parties aid men like Tobin in their 
struggle to maintain leadership of union affairs. Such 
labor leaders know that younger and more progressive 
leaders could use the labor party as a lever against them 
and their illicit political alliances with the old party 
machines. 

Fourth, the Stalinists, who always oppose amjviani- 
festati07is of indepe7idence on the part of the workers. 
The Stalinists know that they could not hope to control 
a labor party based upon the unions. So they fight it 
just as vigorously as do the political agents of big busi- 
ness and for approximately the same reason. Both are 
monopolists, one serving American imperiahsm, the 
other Russian imperialism. 

Fifth, all the other servants of monopoly— the capi- 
talist press, the political organs of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, often openly, the radio; the movies; 
some church officials; army and navy brass-all who 
count on the capitalist parties for political favors and 
privileges. 
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Chapter 7 

What Will a Labor Party Look Like? 

rr^TTFRE will be no mistaking the labor party when 

^:hT^^o.tzxr:.. ...... 

wu 06 leu uy, controlled by union labor. Its po- 

So? the most part be union men and ^vomen. 

Its national committee will be composed m the ma- 
ioriiy of delegates from the unions. (In addition it may 
have as the Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota had, 

rjrecinct and ward clubs.) . 
^ wk the capitalist-minded labor leaders still in po- 
litical control of the union movement, it was not possi- 
b I f r the ranks of labor to throw olT these Pax-^tes - 
time to run a national labor party ticket m the 1948 
election. That is our No. 1 task for 1952. 

But we can start, today, to clean up our own locals, 
to organize in opposition to those who would weaken 
us by keeping us tied to the corrupt and cor.rupting capi- 
talist parties. We can insist that our union leaders, if 
they are members of the capitalist parties, either break 
their alliance with such parties or face a contest for 
union leadership. We can organize in the cities to run 
city and state labor party candidates in 1950. 

As each local labor-party movement gains strength, 
it owes it to its own future to invest a part of its money 
and energies in educational work to further the move- 
ment in its own state and adjacent states, to help other 
union localities to get on the right road. 
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Chapter 8 



Why Old Union Leaders Oppose 
a Labor Party 

WHY don't people like Green and Murray and Tobin 
and Lewis and Dubmsky and Whitney support 
the campaign for a labor party? Certainly, they cannot 
contend that the two old parties have given anything 
to labor in recent years — except the Taft-Hartley Law, 
return to the labor injunction, Jiigher taxes, the end of 
price control, heavy court fines and increasing mili- 
tarization and regimentation. 

The main reason that the conservative labor leaders 
oppose a labor party is because they think like capital- 
ists they believe in capitalism and its politics. They are 
rich men, receiving $12,000, $20,000. $30,000, $40,000 
a year, plus all sorts of perquisites. They no longer live 
the same lives as do their union members. They have 
been out of the mines and factories and locomotive cabs 
for many years. They hobnob with the rich, dine with 
them travel with them, drink with them, and absorb 
the ideas and politics and social views of the rich, to 
whom an independent labor party is abhorrent. 

Not only are such union officials opposed to an inde- 
pendent labor party, they are for and often a part of 
the boss parties. , 

A poll of 410 AFL and CIO leaders was taken m 
May 1947 on the question: "As far as national politics 
are concerned, would you during the next two or three 
years prefer to work for labor's viewpoint within one 
or both of the major parties, or would you prefer to 
set up a new labor party entirely separate from eithei 

ThTsecond course was favored by 12 per cent of the 
AFL leaders and 23 per cent ot the CIO leadeis 
is encouraging and shows that the labor party alieady 
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has u good nucleus of support among the union eader- 
ship It can be assumed that in the union ranks the 
pvoiM>i-tion in favor now is very much higher. 

A slightly higher percentage ot the union othcials 
polled WHS in favor of a labor party "within the next 
ten years" -that is, "never, unless we are forced to 

""^ Answers to the poll showed that tivo-thiyds of these 
AFI and CIO leaders were members of the Repuhhcan 
and'' Democratic Parties. Within the the AFL 10 per 
cent of the leadership belonged to the Republican, 49 
ner cent to the Democratic, 5 per cent to "other parties, 
24 per cent to no party, and 4 per cent did not answer. 
In the CIO 7 per cent were Republicans, 65 per cent 
were Democrats, 8 per cent "other," 17 per cent no par- 
ty, and 2 per cent did not answer. Thus, 59 per cent oi 
the AFL officials and 72 per cent of the CIO officials 
were affiliated with the political company unions ot the 
employers. . . 

This is a key fact about the present-day union olli- 
cialdom, and unless you understand this, you won't un- 
derstand why we haven't a labor party already, or what 
must be done before we can have our own party. 

The chances are that you do not even know, .that the 
top oflicial of your union is, in all likelihood, a member 
in good standing, and a peculiarly important member, 
of a boss political party. That he caucuses regularly with 
other members of his party— with bankers and manu- 
facturers and editors and police chiefs and mayors and 
governors and aldermen, all in the interests of preserv- 
ing the party vv'hich safeguards the profits of the bosses. 

Why do union officials affiliate with the boss par- 
ties? Because they think like the bosses on political 
questions. Because the boss parties often help protect 
the union leaders in their union posts. Sometimes, to 
get a cut of the political graft. 

How can we get a labor party if our unions are 
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headed by leaders belonging to, or looking for guidance 
from, the old parties? 

How to Start 

In the first place, there are at least 20 per cent of 
, union officialdom already won over to the idea of 
labor party. (Another 20 per cent is neutral, not 
f- d im with the capitalist parties.) This is a formidable 
nun Iving directly at hand, to help launch the fight. 
^ Progressive unionists, both in the ranks and in the 
i.,Hprship, should begin immediately to form a labor- ■ 

,tv caucus in their union locals; to draw in sympa- 
fhPtic representatives from other unions. As soon as 
thrmovement has a base among the unions, try to draw 
S rXesentatives of other organizations m the locality 
Si might naturally be disposed to a labor party-con- 
funerrcooperatives. the Farmers' Union, parents 
troups tenant leagues, Negro organizations, etc. 
' An;iyze the local political situation Draw up a pro- 
tZt really meets the needs of the people in the 
f the r ho "sing needs, health needs, school needs, 
locahty-theu noi J transportation needs, the needs 

""TXprobably lose the first time out., even the sec 
, . . t hut we'll gain invaluable experience and 

old bankrupt parties. 
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New Answers to Well-Worn Arguments 

OPPONENTS of the proposition that the labor 
movement of the United States should build its 
own labor party are not too inventive. 

Tlie arguments that one hears today from the union 
officialdom and the liberal do-gooders are the same (in 
many cases, word-for-word the same) as those that 
have been advanced by opponents of the labor-party 
idea in the past two generations. Here are the chief 
arguments, and here are the answers : 

(1) It is not the time to bidld a labor party, 
answer: To the Republican-Democratic monopoly, 

and to its followers and beneficiaries in the leadership 
of the trade-union movement, 1948 was not the time 
for the unions to organize their own party and place a 
ticket in the field. Neither was 1946 the time. Nor 1942. 
Nor 1936. Nor 1928. Neither will 195t) be the time. Nor 
1952. Nor 1956. Nor 1960 (presuming that the atom 
bomb has not deposited radioactive dust over all people, 
and hence over all politics, by that time) . 

If these opponents of the labor party w^ere to speak 
their true minds, or rather truly reflect the minds of 
their political superiors, they would say: ''Never is too 
soon to build a labor qxirty." 

But why should we — who are paying in declining 
living standards and increasing insecurity for every 
month of delay in the building of a labor party — hearken 
to this argument? 

(2) A labor party in the field will weaken the Demo- 
cratic Party and ensure the election of reactionary Re- 
publicans. 

Answer: The majority of trade-union leaders are 
affiliated with the Democratic Party and this is their 



stock argument. Naturally, such Repubhcan union lead- 
ers as William Hutcheson of the Carpenters Union and 
(occasionally) John L. Lewis deny the validity of the 
argument, in favor of the Republicans. 

We deny it in favor of the labor party. 

Look! Is there such a measurable difference in the 
character of the tw^o old parties as dictates to labor that 
it should continue to abstain from independent politics 
so as to throw its support to the Democratic Party? If 
there is such a difference, how is it revealed? 

On the vote on the Taft-Hartley Act? But majorities 
of both parties voted for that act, and voted to pass it 
over Truman's veto. 

But, after all, Truman vetoed it? Of course. It was 
politically expedient for him to do so. In his place, a 
Taft or a Stassen would have done the same thing— 
mce he knew it wonld be passed over his veto. 

How Great Is the Difference? 

Is one party less subservient to Wall Street than the 
other? No. The big banks and industrialists impartially 
support both parties. Henry Wallace and the Chicago 
Tribune are only speaking the truth when they enu- 
merate the Wall Street characters who are breathmg 
down Harry Truman's neck in the White House and 
setting policy for the Truman administration. 

Is one party less war-minded than the other? If 
anything, the Democratic Party has the worst of this 
argument, if only because there are more isolationists 
in the Republican Party. Who is hottest for ^^"^^ersal 
military training, if not Truman and his party ? Whose 
diplomacy ensured that the U. S. would enter tne Second 
World War, if not Roosevelt's? Do not both parties sup- 
port the Marshall Plan, which proposes to orgamze Eu- 
rope behind Wall Street for the Third World War, under 
the guise of aiding Europe? , . 

Which party has more corruption? Isnt it a tossup 
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between the Democrats' Flynn, Kelly. Pendergast. Cui-- 
ley, and Hague machines, and the Republicans Pew and 
Green machines, etc.? t- o 

Which party does most to foster Jim Crow and 
hatred of the Negro, and thus to weaken labor by fos- 
tering race prejudice based on ignorance and supersti- 
tion' The Democratic Party, with its solid cracker sec- 
tion in the South, doesn't look too good here. Let's agree 
that both old parties are abhorrent in this respect. 

There are differences between the two parties, but 
they are secondary differences. The intelligent worker 
understands that both old parties are used impartially 
by big business to suppress him, and that it is of no in- 
terest to him which old party retains or gains office. 

The intelligent worker understands his only legiti- 
mate interest is to work to throw both old parties out of 
onice, and to replace them with a party which will be in 
every respect their superior— more responsive to the 
needs of the people, more conscious of the ability of 
modern industry when properly organized to give a de- 
cent living and security to all the people, more inter- 
ested in human than in property rights, more interested 
in planning and spending for peace than for war, more 
interested in getting along with and aiding the ex- 
ploited peoples of other lands to throw off their ex- 
ploiters than to strengthen their exploiters to stay in 
power. 

(3) // a labor party were organized luith the suq}- 
port of the trade uniona and failed in its first attevipt 
to elect its candidates to office, then "labor looidd he 
without representation or standing in Washington, the 
state ca^ntals, the city halls." 

Answer: Don't make me laugh, my lip is cracked. 
Labor, thanks to the treacherous political policy of the 
labor leaders, has been without representation in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere for generations. 
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Labor's suggestions and prayers have been met with 
tempt by both Republican and Democratic office- 
nders. Labor's bloody struggles for higher wages have 
I n opposed bj' Democratic Mayor Kelly's police and 
iTnoosevelt and Truman's national guard no less than 
1 - Stassen's "slave-labor law" in Minnesota or by Taft- 
Hartley's national anti-labor law. The struggle of the 
mloyed for relief standards that would keep body 
niid soui together was met with imprisonment at the 
hands of Roosevelt's Department of Justice as well as 
'ith criminally inadequate relief standards fostered hy 
both old parties. The old parties quibbled about granting 
one billion dollars for relief in 1939^and spent hun- 
dreds of times that amount in the next five years "re- 
lieving" workers in other lands of their lives and homes. 

No Representafion in Congress 

We are glad that was brought up— the one about 
labor's having- no representation in Washington. If the 
Democratic-Republican setup is truly representative oi 
the interests of all the people of this nation, as its sup- 
porters claim, how come there is not one single worker 
„ Congress ? There are, as Murray and Green and Whit- 
ney will admit, approximately 16 million organize 
workers and twice that number unorganized. Yet fai 
from being represented in Congress, the entn;e workni^^ 
class of the United States is disfranchised. There was 
not a single workingman in the 80th Con^e^. 

It is this 80th Congress which removed P";; 
controls with the promise that prices would not theie^ 
after rise; which dealt a staggering blow to unions 
Lugh the Taft-Hartley Act; -^ch put -on^^^ ^ 
hands of the real-estate operators through he ea m^^ 
of rent control ; which approved a foreigi. ^ ^ 
promotes monarchical reaction m Greece. ^^^^'^^^^^^ 
i Chi..a, imperfalism in Southeast Asia and neo a 
ism in Western Europe; which has placed the costs 
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the imperialist Wear largely upon the backs of the work- 
ing class. 

Perhaps Murray or Green w^ould argue that there 
are some or a few friends of labor in Washington. If 
there be such, they surely haven't fought for labor in 
the way that true friends fight — the way that the true 
friends of the Southern eniplo3^ers fight proposals to 
abolish Jim Crow, for instance. 

The real truth of the matter is that once labor showed 
it was on to the crooked dice of boss politics and refused 
to play that game any longer, once it turned its back on 
the old parties and struck out on the path to independent 
politics, it would receive a thousand times more consitl 
eration from the boss politicians than it does today. 

Because then the old parties would be put on the de- 
fensive, they would be put on their best behavior, they 
would try by many means to convince labor that they 
were still its friends, they would know that every fur- 
ther exhibition of labor-hatred on their part would only 
hasten the success of the labor-party movement. 

(4) The fight to bicilcl a labor party is too difficult. 

Answer:' We do not for a moment minimize the 
tough work involved in building a labor party— the thou- 
sand and one legal restrictions which the old parties 
have drawn up to protect their political monopoly, etc. 
But that is no reason to duck the fight. The fight is, after 
all, not impossible. In many states there would be no 
fight at all. The Wallace-Stalinist movement, -much as we 
disagree with its politics, has shown that much. 

Every argument advanced to show the difficulty ol* 
organizing a labor party was also advanced, generations 
ago, against those brave characters who undertook to 
build the trade-union movement. Yet the union move- 
ment was built, at what cost only its intrepid pioneers 
know. 
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(5) Look at what happemd in 192^. to La FoUetUi, 
answer: Well, really look at the 1924 elections— 
and what has happened sirlce. In 1924 the official union 
movement came out for old Robert La Follette for presi- 
dent, on a third-party ticket. He was a progressive boss 
politician of his day, nothing more. He didn't run on a 
labor-party ticket. He didn't have a labor party behind 
him. His platform wasn't particularly. attractive to la- 
bor. Leading Democratic and Repubican union oOtce- 
holders knifed his campaign. The whole union movement 
in those years numbered only about four million. Yet 
La Follette won about five million votes, more than 12 
per cent of the total. 

Labor Is Stronger Than Ever! 

But look at the union movement today! Four times 
as large. About 16 million trade-union members. Wliy, 
if a campaign were organized with a whole heart, if the 
proper educational work w^ere done, if a platform wen' 
adopted which answered the needs of the exploited, il" 
they were drawn into, the work, made to feel truly that 
it was their party, the labor party in its very first try 
could soar far beyond La Follette's record, and could 
capture scores of state offices and congressional posts. 
By the second election the labor party would be ready 
to aim at the White House and the establishment of a 
labor government. 

After all, labor has learned a thing or two since the 
La Follette campaign. It has been through the long de- 
pression and the second long war. It has had to endure 
post-war inflation. It has had to endure the continuing 
indifference of both old parties to its needs. It is reaily 
for change, to a much greater extent than it was in 
1924. 

Those are the stock arguments against the laboi* 
party, and their answers. But there is one new argu- 
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ment, advanced only recently by the editor of Labor a 
weekly newspaper published by the railroad unions. Tht' 
argument deserves inclusion if only for comic relief 

(6) Labor should be smart like big business. You 
don't see the bankers and industrialists try to build u 
new party of their oiun. No sir, they work through the 
old parties. 

You bet big business works through the Democratic 
and Republican Parties! Those parties belong to them. 
All the machinery of those parties, and of the govern- 
ment which those parties administer, has been adapted 
and modified so that those parties and the governmental 
machinery serve big business. So why should the rich 
organize a new party when they are so loyally served by 
the two existing parties, eager and trained to do the 
bidding of the I'ich? 

The editor of Labor must have had a tiny hole in his 
head when he let that howler get into print. 
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Chapter 10 



Henry Wallace and Labor 

A LABOR party, by its very nature, is (1) based 
upon mass support from the unions, and (2) pro- 
poses a class program based upon the needs of the 
workers. 

There have been several "third parties" in Amer- 
ican history but they have not been such parties. There 
was Theodore Roosevelt's Bull Moose party in 1912; 
there was La Follette's Progressive Party in Wiscon- 
sin; but these movements served only to short-circuit 
the drive for independent labor political action. These 
were third capitalist parties and nothing more. 

Henry Wallace's third-party movement plays this 
role today. But unlike even the above examples, which 
were based on notions, of domestic reform, the Wallaces 
movement is the creature of the Stalinists, designed pri- 
marily to implement the Kremlin's foreign policy in the 
United States. Wallace's third party was formed by the 
Stalinists and a small group of defeated Democratic 
politicians and liberals of a sort, who have no sympathy 
with nor understanding of labor's needs. 

Wallace had no labor support, save that of the Sta- 
linist union leaders. He was not nominated by the AFL, 
nor the CIO, nor the railroad brotherhoods, nor by any 
other section of the labor movement. The Stalinists and 
Wallace nominated him. 

Wallace could not have been controlled by labor. 
There would have been nothing to prevent him from 
following any course he chose to follow, should he have 
won public office. 

He did not consult labor when he decided to run for 
president in 1948. This fact, combined with Wallaces 
actual record in office from 1933 to 1946, and his Sta- 
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linist sponsorship, made him an unacceptable chaice as 
a labor-party candidate. 

Wallace is not a sympathizer of labor's, nor a be- 
liever in labor's necessary goal of socialism. Wallace 
fears and hates socialism, and defends capitalism, *'pro- 
gressive'* capitalism he calls it. lie is a capitalist him- 
self, a millionaire farmer and businessman. He differs 
with most capitalists on the question of what forei^j-n 
policy American big business should pursue,- that is, lio 
favors appeasement of Russia. 

Wallace had many opponents besides those labor 
militants who aim to build a labor part}''. All his oLIkm- 
opponents, however, attacked him from the right. 

The old capitalist parties and politicians attacked 
Wallace for obvious and sometimes contradictory rea- 
sons. First, the success of his move toward a third capi- 
talist party threatened their political monopoly, though 
not the capitalist system. Second, the Democrats felt 
Wallace would weaken their mass support. Above all, the 
Democrats and Republicans opposed Wallace because of 
his pro-Russian foreign policy. The Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties defend Wall Street, the Wallace move- 
ment defends the Kremlin. 

The Wallace-Stalinist, movement pretends to offer i\ 
''peace program." But this shoddy program proposes 
only to divide the whole world into Russian and Amer- 
ican dominions, and thus appease Stalin's appistite, tem- 
porarily. Wallace offers the American workers only tiki 
choice between Moscow or Washington— not the clioice 
between independent labor politics and capitalist poli- 
tics. 

The bureaucrats of the AFL and CIO and the anti- 
Stalinist liberals oppose Wallace, not because he fails 
to work toward a labor party, but because he opposes 
their capitalist political connections,' and exposes their 
candidates. Union leaders like Murray and Tobin-^aufl 
Whitney are Democratic politicians. Any man who nt- 
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tacks their party is a political enemy of theirs. That is 
the whole basis of their attack on Wallace. 

Our criticism of Wallace has nothing in common with 
the criticism directed at him by capitalists and their 
political henchmen in and out of the union movement 
Wallace's Progressive Party has put together n 
fairly liberal platform as far as domestic reforms go. 
In fact, it is an open question whether a labor party, 
at the beginning, would do better or even just as well 
in this respect. And it must be said that Wallace him- 
self, as well as his movement, displayed a great deal ol* 
courage in bucking Jim-Crow prejudices and customs 
in the South. 

What Wallace Stood For 

But Wallace did not run for president, nor was his 
movement organized, decisively on these issues. In his 
eyes in the eves of his supporters, and in our own opm- 
ion the basic platform of the Wallace movement was its 
stand on peace— that is, on foreign policy. On this Ins 
program stands or falls. 

His strong argument and appeal has been the fact 
(which everybodv sees) that the Democrats and Repub- 
licans, ioined in bipartisan coalition, are driving 
straight' toward imposing American domination on the 
world using the Marshall Plan and military aid abroad 
or this purpose. In tftis imperialist drive Washmgtou 
comes in head-on conflict with Moscow's equally imp - 
rialist appetites. And nothing but a third world wa. 
can result as long as this trend is unchecked 

But what does Wallace propose to take the place ^^^^^^ 
the bipartisan war policy? Hzs "peace ^^^^ ^"^^ 
as old as the Truman-Dewey big stick. It boils down 

'""'^Appease Rnssia's i^^erioMst de^es by « 
a. alLvent with the KremM to Me up the HoWd 
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into tivo ''spheres of interest' —giving Stalin what hr 
,rants—and then there will be "peace''! 

We say that this program— the heart of Wallaceism 
—is as bad as the Wall Street-government plan for the 
"American century.'' It is as sure to lead to war ; it pro- 
poses a sellout of the peoples which are tryini? to fight 
against domination by either Washington or Moscow; 
it is simply a reflection of Stalin's interests where Tru- 
man and Dewey speak for the American rulers. 

And American workers want no part of supporting 
either. 

Throwing a chunk of meat to the hungry dogs in 
Moscow may quiet them down temporarily, but will only 
make them stronger for tomorrow when they are ready 
to roach out again. So it was with Hitler. This is why 
appeasement is betrayal. 

Both American and Russian imperialism are jusl 
as grasping as ruthless empire-builders have always 
been. Peace cannot be attained by supporting the de- 
mands of either Washington or Moscow. It can be won 
only if the peoples throw their imperialist rulers out of 
power and take over themselves. 

On this basic issue, Wallace stands in one camp and 
Wall Street's politicians in the other. But both take 
their stand in the interests of one or the other of the? 
contenders in the "cold war.'* Both take their stand on 
the basis of an imperialist settlement. There is no road 
to peace that way. 

The basic reason for existence of the Wallace move- 
ment is pro-Russian appeasement, and that is wkv it 
was so easy for the Stalinist Communist Party to i^ui 
the movement and take Wallace himself into tow. That 
is also why -the labor n\ovement would have no part ol" 
it, and why Wallaceism is so isolated from the main- 
stream of labor. It is not the kind of party the workers 
need. 
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One thing the Wallace movement has done, and it is 
o-reat importance. Even this movement, with two 
strikes against it, clearly showed the strength of tho 
•iss-roots yearning for independent political action 
on the part of wide sections of the people. As more antl 
more workers learned the truth about Wallaceism, his 
*nitial support waned; but the evidence is there that a 
tremendous undertow of sentiment exists, unorganized 
nnd untapped as yet, for the kind of movement which 
many at first thought they had found in Wallaceism. 

' Wallace got only a trickle from this powei^house of 
energy which stands waiting for a real labor party. 
With that trickle, he showed that a third party cav 
break through the restrictions placed by undemocratic 
electoral laws and conniving courts and politicians. A 
politically aroused labor movement could in a tew 
months build a political instrument that would make 
Wallace's look like a pygmy. 

This is the main lesson of the Wallace campaign, 
after the fury and shouting are over. 
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Chapter 11 

How Labor Can Win the Support 
of the Majority of the People 

THE largest social class in the United States is the 
working class. The organized workers alone total 
more than 16 million, and with their families constitute 
almost a third of the population. The unorganized urban 
and rural workers bring the total to well over half. 

Our chief problem is to consolidate our own class 
and to aim to win over substantial numbers of the lower 
middle classes in the. city and country and to neutralize 
the remainder. 

How does the working class win allies? The bureau- 
crats at the head of the union movement— the Greens. 
Tobins, Hurrays, Dubinskys, Hutchesons, Lewises— 
don't know. Indeed, they never even ask the question, 
because they reject the very idea that the workers should 
organize politically as a class, To their mind, the work- 
ers should tag along after big business and its two- 
headed party system. 

But supposing a labor party is organized, as it cer- 
tainly will be: How will we win support of the masses? 

There will be thousands of clever liberals eager to 
tell us: "Look as much like the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties as possible. Wave the flag. Sing a-men. 
Then the masses will follow you." 

No, then the masses will not follow the labor party. 
Why? Because the two old banker-controlled parties can 
always wave the flag more furiously and convincingly 
than we can, can shout twice as pay-triotically over 
twice as many radio stations and in twice as many news- 
papers. Because it is just exactly this old blarney that 
the masses are sick to death of. 

The people sense that only a radical solution of the 
social problem offers them hope. For years they have 
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seen the labor leaders support the old-party candidates, 
hail each election as a "great progressive victory," and 
then, a few months later, curse the government as "the 
most reactionary ever." 

When labor comes out always at the same tree, it 
has lost its way. The people sense this. They saw what 
Roosevelt's liberal phrasemongering has added up to. 
They are listening carefully for what they want to hear. 
Once they are convinced that the union movement has a 
political program for all the exploited and is determined 
to advance that program, the people will flock to the 
labor party. 

The great General Motors strike of 1946 showed this. 
When Reuther advanced the slogan of wage increases 
without price increases— a union's way of telling the 
public it will protect the public interest against the cor- 
porations-opinion polls showed that the people were 
overwhelmingly for the United Auto Workers and 
against General Motors. 

Why? Because here, for the first time, a union was 
thinking in broad social terms, was not only protecting 
its members but protecting the public interest. Of course 
the people want this, and of course they will respond. 

You cannot win broad support by the old, "arrow- 
minded, selfish trade-union politics of tailing the old 
parties seeking wage increases and fo^;fettmg abou 
price increases, engaging in .lunsdictional stnkes 
against the interests of the workers and public. 

A labor party that breaks cleanly with the hciteiul 
double crllng capitalist parties, "-t ^^^1.^^^^^ 
a new program of progressive ^^^^"^^J"^^^^^^^^ 
and a new concept of government, that expi esses ik 
d teixnination to take over control of the nabon s desi^^- 

„ies in the -^^^ ^^^opL^ w^^^^^^^ 

whelming ma]ority of the peopie, 

of the overwhelming' majority. 
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Chapter 12 



What Program for a Labor Parvy? 

THE labor party will be based upon and controlled 
by the unions. The policies of the labor party will 
be determined by the unions. 

A democratic union is a forum lor various programs. 
The union members with different viewpoints put for- 
ward their own political and social programs for the 
union. This is right and proper. In the long run, if the 
union is democratic, that social and political progi'ani 
which best defends and advances the interests of the. 
union and the working class will win the support of the 
union. 

We socialists of the Workers Party will also put for- 
ward our program for the union and the labor party 
and seek by all democratic and honest means to win 
support for this program. But if this program is not the 
one which the labor party adopts, the Workers Party 
will still loyally" support the labor party in its strug- 
gles against the old capitalist parties. Where we believe 
the labor party in principle or practice falls short of 
defending and advancing labor's interests, we shall criti- 
cize it 

If the unions were to put a national labor party in 
the field now, we would advance the following program 
for that party: 

(1) Fight for laboy'-^ rights! Repeal the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law\ Stop the re-enactment of any of its provisions 
which restrict labor's right to organize and strike, or 
which permit government strikebreaking. Defeat any 
"purge'* plan like the proposed Mundt Bill. 

(2) Job security for all! We need : a minimum w^age 
of $1 an hour; automatic wage increases to meet the 
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increased cost of living, to com.e out of profits ; a planned 
rise in the standard of living to guarantee an annual 
wage of $5,000 ; weekly unemployment insurance bene- 
fits of $35 ; increased old-age pension and the lowering 
of the retirement age from 65 to 55; a national health 
program with full coverage for every family. 

(3) Ptdl down the high cost of living! Roll back 
prices to the 1939 level. Establish trade-union and con- 
sumer committees to control prices. 

(4) Fight for civil liberties! Make all religious and 
racial discrimination and segregation a criminal offense. 
Abolish all discriminatory quotas in housing projects 
and schools. Pass an anti-lynch law with teeth in it, and 
set up a national Fair Employment Practices Act. Abol- 
ish the poll tax. Abolish all discrimination and segrega- 
tion in the armed forces. 

(5) Baild homefs! A $250 billion five-year program 
of public works to build 20 million low-rental homes as 
well as schools, hospitals, playgrounds and nurseries. 

(6) Raise the money by taxing concentrated wealth! 
Impose a 100 per cent tax on all profits over five per 
cent on invested capital, and a 5525,000 ceiling on all in- 
comes. Tax the real-estate interests for building im- 
provements. 

(7) Nationalize the big monopolies! Nationalize the 
banks and the steel trust, the food companies, railroads 
and construction industries-under the dn^ection ol 
democratically elected workers' committees. 

(8) Stop the nvaitarization of the United States! 
Repeal the draft law. Stop plans for universal military 
training. 

(9) Agcmist Wall Street's dnve ^^'^^"'^flJl''. 
world tKroucjh the Trwnan Doctrine a^ul the Marshall 
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PU.U' Economic aid to the war-torn countries w.thout 
poulical strings. Withdraw Amencan troops and all 
other armies of occupation. 

^rWcS^riS:! toWne to the Un,te,l 

StitGS 

Vor a socialist America, a social^t United States of 
Europe, a socialist world federation! 

This is the program we would propose, as socialists, 
on the basis of the issues now current. How far the 
party itself would go toward such a thoroughgoing 
mogram f radical demands would, of course, depend 
on The political development of its own membei;ship 

But the important first step is that the worlang class 
organize itself politically and get mow, even if its 
pSam and outlook is far less radical to begin with. 
Once the labor movement gets moving with its own po- 
Htical party we are confident that it will go further and 
further along the road of fighting the evils of capitalism. 
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How Long Will It Take? 

THERE is no guarantee. It took the British tradr 
unions a generation before they convinced the m;i 
jority of the British people that labor should lead the 
nation. 

On the other hand, in a critical situation somewhat 
comparable to labor's situation today, it took the new 
Republican Party only six years to start from scratcli 
(in 1854) and spring into undisputed leadership of this 
nation. As against the slaveholding group which con- 
trolled the Democratic Party, the young Republican 
Party then represented the progressive capitalist class 
—just as today, the infant labor-party movement rep- 
resents the progressive working class as against the old 
and decaying capitalist class. 

It may .take four, eight, even twelve years for the 
labor party to take over the reins of government. It will 
almost certainly take more than four years, unless tlici 
whole capitalist system meets some unlooked-for catas- 
trophe that finally enlightens tens of millions of people 
as to its monstrous, murderous character. 

Even if we get the bulk of the union movement and 
ite leaders to subscribe to and work for a labor partv 
and to run a national slate, the real crisis will come at 
the first election when we fall short of the goal. 

Then all the hidden enemies and "plants" of the old 
parties in the ranks of labor will try to stampede u« 
back to their rotten political machines. They 11 starl. 
whispering campaigns; they'll whine that the whoU' 
thing is a mistake; they'll encourage the summer pa- 
triots to introduce proposals that the labor P^^'^y.^;^ _ 
up its fight and that labor resign itself to subserv^^^^^^^^^ 
to capitalism; they'll strive to water down the Piogiai 
of the labor party with the argument that the move 
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ment is too radical for the people; they'll try to orgai,- 
ize deals with the old parties. 

We must become inured to the permanent red scare 
which will be the obvious weapon of capitalism apinsl 
us even if the Stalinists are a negligible factor m the 
labor party. This red scare will never let up it will be- 
come more and more hysterical, as we begin o open up 
aTath of hope for the people, it will battel- at the labor 
party and try to terrorize it in all sorts of ways 

iiion men and women who are serious about hght- 
ing for a labor party must learn how to shrug off con- 
temptuously the red-baiting of the capitalists and then- 
politicians, must learn how to expose its roots and to 
counterattack, to educate, to enlighten, to explain, and 
thus to render ineffective the reactionaries appeals L.. 
ignorance and prejudice. . 

Another obvious weapon that will be used, especially 
at election time, is that of seeking to induce the young 
labor party to make "deals" with the discredited capita - 
•ist politicians who, seeing that they cannot hck us will 
try to join us. Many forms of "all-party" committees 
and political blocs will be proposed, many squeezed 
lemons among the capitalist politicians will try to jump 
on our bandwagon and mislead the movement. 

We must particularly guard against the proposal 
—which is sure to be made by one or another of the old 
parties— that we run our own candidates in the state 
elections but support one of the capitalist politicians on 
the national scene. The labor party must show such peo- 
ple and such proposals the back of its hand. 

While the labor party will welcome and encourage 
and win thousands and hundreds of thousands of sup- 
porters from among the intellectuals and the middle 
class, these people must come to the labor party on its 
own terms, understand its goals, recognize labor's righl- 
to lead the movement and determine its course. Why 
labor'ft right? Because labor, by its position in capital- 
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ist society as the most exploited class and at the same 
time the class best organized by its position in the fac- 
tories, is the only class that can lead a progressive strug- 
gle against the capitalist class. 

Labor's Allies 

The labor party must take particular effoi-ts to win 
over the farm organizations and farm cooperatives, by 
advancing progressive demands that defend the inter- 
ests of these people, by conferring with them and giv- 
ing sympathetic consideration to their plight and their 
ideas. 

A particularly fruitful field for the labor party will 
be among the youth, in the colleges and in the factories. 

Since the end of the war, the labor movement has 
lost contact with the youth, especially the veterans in 
the schools and colleges studying under the GI "bill of 
rights." While the federal subsidy to such students has 
be'en grossly inadequate, yet it has been enough to sepa- 
rate them for a period from the working class. In the 
colleges they have had their heads stuffed with all sorts 
of nonsense about the gi-andiose prospects capitalism 

has for them. . ^, 

Unless we misread the signs, just about the time, 
many of these young veterans are to graduate from col- 
lege 'the depression of 1929-40 will have resumed its 
sway There will be few jobs for the millions of gradu- 
ates, and what few jobs there are will pay little. Reality 
will strike these youth like a bolt of lightning. We can 
expect a very rapid radicalization of the youth. 

'one can expect that the youth will seize upon the 
labor-party idea and help to carry it far along the path 
to success. 
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Chapter 14 



What if a Labor Party Is Not Built? 

HAVE you thought of what is in store tor the union 
movement if it doesn't find the resources within 
itself to take the road of independent labor political ac- 
tion? 

Failure to take this step will inexorably lead to the 
weakening of organized labor, the cutting down of the 
unions, loss^of membership, and finally the disintegra- 
tion of the very organizations which the old-tinne labor 
leaders think to save by their "sane'' tactic of pressure 
politics and "support of the lesser evil." 

These are new times. The tactics that worked from 
1.890 to 1940 don't work any more. Capitalism is going 
downhill fast. In Europe it is already bankrupt. Big 
business in the United States can no longer afford the 
luxury of strong unions and union wage scales, union 
working rules, the luxury of civil liberties. 

This is the meaning of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
proposals for abolition of the forty-hour week, the in- 
creasing attacks on workers' rights by most of the state 
l:rovernments, the proposal to outlaw union contracts ot^ 
a national scale, the red scares, the growing militariza- 
tion of the nation, the influx of Wall Street men into 
policy posts in Washington. This is the meaning of high 
taxes upon the workers. 

The union movement is facing a major crisis, ami 
its leaders haven't the courage to sound the alarm, to 
mobilize the ranks for an all-sided fight. 

Their tactic of tailing the old parties in the 1948 
election will only lead to new disappointments, to more 
cries of "betrayal" as the politicians whom they now 
label "liberal" and "friends of labor" obey their real 
masters after elections. Given the tactic being followed 
by Murray, Green, Hutcheson, Whitney & Co., it is iv~ 
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evitdble that reaction will continue to grow after the 
1948 elections. 

The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act should have 
opened everyone's eyes to the true state of affairs. There 
is no explaining away the hard fact that the majority 
of both old "parties voted for this anti-labor act. And the 
even more ominous fact that the non-union public itself 
made little outcry at the time the law was passed. 

Why didn't the people protest against the Taft- 
Hartley onslaught on labor? Because too many people 
have lost confidence in the labor movement. Because 
many people, watching the antics of the big union lead- 
ers, believe that labor is as selfish and narrow as are the 
monopolies, that labor is "interested only in protecting 
its own rights, that the unions are only job trusts, that 
the union leadership has no higher ideals than the cor- 
porations and the capitalist politicians. 

If This Goes On . . . 

The people see the AFL building-trades unions con- 
spire with the building-materials trust and the contrac- 
tors and local political machines, to prevent an easmg 
of the housing situation by the introduction of modern 
prefabricated housing. 

The people see a brutal bureaucrat hke Dan Tobi 
run his teamsters' union as though he were Cz^^ of^^^^ 
the Russias, crushing democracy m local aftei loca , 
ssuing edic s to the members as though they were soul- 
e serfs, precipitating jurisdictional strikes whose 
Imly W' and 'ideal" is that of forcing more dues- 
oavin- members into the teamsters' union. 
' TheTe'ple see Gorman of the AFL Butcher Work- 
men obXuslv carrying the ball for the packing trust 
Sme out against meat ratWn. a. a ti»e w W« 
have placed meat beyond the reach of the aveiage 

*"Tt people - many union, de„»nding hi.h..- .va.es 
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without a thought for higher prices, without a thought 
of demanding of the corporations that they not raise 
prices. The people have learned to expect no considera- 
tion from the corporations and monopolies. They ex- 
pected more from the unions. 

The people can see, as can most union members, that 
it is stupid to seek wage raises without also demanding 
that prices not be increased. The people know that cor- 
poration profits almost reached the $20 billion mark in 
1947, that industry has been gouging the nation without 
mercy through high prices, that industry could well af- 
ford wage increases without price increases ; yet it sees 
the unions ask only for higher wages, a demand which 
(if granted) is soon wiped out by price rises, to every- 
one's hurt. 

The people are as sick of the Democratic-Republican 
sham battle as you are. But they see no other claimant 
to leadership. 

Instead they see Philip Murray and William Green 
and A. L. Whitney proclaiming that Truman is a lib- 
eral, a friend of the people, a continuator of the New 
Deal (as though that were good), when everyone with 
half an eye can see that Truman is the tool of big busi- 
ness, and that Truman's policies, both at home and 
abroad, are designed only to increase the profits of 
America's Sixty Families. 

If labor continues on its present course, there is the 
danger that the people will not give a damn if Con- 
gross takes another swat at labor, and another swat, 
until the unions are seriously weakened. Think again! 

Either labor will break away from its cowardly po- 
litical past and build its own labor party, begin to as- 
sume leadership and responsibility for the broad masses 
of the people — or labor leaves itself open to be ham- 
strung. 
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Chapter 15 



Socialists and the Labor Party 

THE formation of a labor party is not an end in 
itself. Every political party is, of course, an in- 
strument, a weapon, a means. 

We and large numbers of Vvorkers already are for a 
labor party now, and even larger masses will push it 
through to realization tomorrow, because it will be a 
great step forward toward building a new society of 
freedom and security. It can mean a workers' America 
in which those irho produce the wealth of the nation, 
by their toil and. sireat will no longer be the '*under- 
privileged" while those who live btj owning are able to 
skim the cream and hold the real power. 

Freedom and security, democracy and peace: these 
are weighty words! But what do they mean? How can 
they really be achieved? What must be done to make 
them realities in our own lives? 

To answer these questions we must look a step be- 
Ifond a labor party, to farther goals. 

It is the opinion of some that this is not necessary, 
that it is ejiough to keep the eye only on the immediate 
goal right in front of one's nose. That is like saying that 
you should build a house by placing one brick on top of 
another and seeing what happens. But instead you de- 
cide in advance what kind of house you want and build 
toward it— naturally making any necessary modilica- 
tions as you go along. 

The socialist movement consists of those workers 
who, looking ahead, see a new society arising from the 
struggle of the little people to achieve real freedom and 
security and peace. 

The basic idea of socialism is this: We have reached 
the point where the next step required for the great 
goal of freedom and security is economic democracy. 
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We spend a third of our life under a dictatorship 
-yes right here in the United States! It is the dicta- 
torship of the boss in the factory or shop. Our economic 
life is owned and controlled by the private owners ol 
industry, and each of these private owners is an auto- 
crat in his private domain. 

Onr goal is security and democracy and peace, but 
the goal of these economic autocrats is something else 
again It is profits, their own profits, and nothing but 
profits. This is the very nature of the private-proht .sys- 
lem under which we live, the system of capitalism. And 
we have seen where this is leading us. 

Profit vs. the people : Just as soon as the working 
people organize their scattered strength in the mighty 
weapon of a labor party, .iust so soon will we run. up 
against the fact that the profit system stands in the way 
of progress. 

We socialists say: It is thin ca-intalht proitt sijaieni. 
thin private exploitation of our connnnn wealth, which 
/i«.s- to he iswept out of the way if the irresistihlr nwoc- 
iiient of the people is to build a better vwrld. 

The system of capitalism has had its day. It wa.s 
once young and brought about revolutionary changes: 
in our day it is old and senile and decaying. 

One of the great achievements of capitali-sm wa.« 
that it enormously developed the forces of production, 
with the result that today production is already largely 
"socialized" in a sense. Production is no longer T)asG(l 
on one man on a farm, or a dozen men in a shop. In somo 
industries, tens of thousands of people work togcthcn-. 

In itself this is highly desirable. Large-scale enter- 
l)rise is far more productive, economical and elUcionl 
than are a thousand little enterprises, each performing 
two or three operations uncoordinated with the others 
and unplanned. Middle-class politicians like Henry Wal- 
lace—who talks about going back to small business— dn 
not understand this. To ti-y to turn the clock back by 
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breaking up the octopus-trusts into small-business frag- 
ments is as impossible as it is undesirable. The solution 
is, not to go backward from large-scale production to 
horse-and-biiggy enterprise, but to take over the indus 
Lrinl giants in the interests of all society; to organize 
them to produce goods for the use of all and not for Llic 
profits of a few. 

A planned utilization of our productive equipment 
(and of the better eciuipment to come) could easily iis 
sure plenty of the good things of life for ciU. 

' Production has been "socialized" in big units, bul 
these big units are private monopolies. What has uoi 
been socialized is the ownership of industry and the 
products of industry. Here is the root of capitalist t-.x 
|j1 citation and oppression, of low living standards lor 
the masses, of crises and unemployment, and of imix'- 
• i-ialist wars. 

The Aim of Socialism 

The idea of socialism is that the basic means of pro 
auction and distribution be owned, and controlled, and 
enjoyed by all the people— in a society democratically 
I'uu' by the masses who work. 

The capitalist profit-makers produce only when they 
can make a profit, and hold back production when they 
can't A democratic workers' government will produce 
the goods required to feed, house and clothe the pcopl.- 
and satisfy all their other needs. , , .1 • 

The capitalist profit-makers plan also, but thui 
planning is within each company to cut the throat ol 
fhelr rival; they produce shoddy goods to make greater 
ofiti; th;y do not plan for the benefit of society us . 
whole but cumnst the benefit of society as a whole. A 
democratic workers' government will be -terest-l o^^^ 
in producing that which is of most use, with as littl. 

waste as possible. •, . 

The capitalist profit-makers seek markets and m 
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vestment opportunities abroad and come into conflicl 
with the proftt-seekers of every other nation. Demo- 
cratic workers* governments will produce that whicli 
they are best fitted to produce, under a planned ex- 
change of products between the different countries. This 
workl of ours can operate harmoniously only as one 
world, one unity; the capitalist profit-makers build up 
the national frontiers as fortress walls. Socialism, on 
the contrary, is internationalist in the only true sense. 
World unity will be possible when the people rale, and 
wars will devastate the world as long as the capitalist 
rivals rule their separate roosts. 

We do not paint socialism as a utopia where all 
problems will be automatically solved. We say only thai 
no problems -can even begin to be solved until the basis 
is laid in economic democracy and the taking over ol 
.society by a democratic workers' government 

A democratic 'workers' government — that is why 
Russia is not socialist and has no resemblance to social- 
ism, contrary to the claims of Stalin's followers here, 
[n Russia the capitalists have been replaced by a new 
class of exploiters, the government bureaucracy, because 
the Stalin counter-revolution has destroyed every ves- 
tige of workers' democracy and destroyed all the gains 
of the great Russian Revolution of 1917. And workers' 
democracy is the key to socialism. 

It is this great goal of real socialism which is the 
aim of the Workers Party. We have no interests 'apart 
from the working class. But we have ideas which are 
not yet the possession of the whole working class. And 
that being so, we believe in fighting in the front ranks 
with our brothers for every next step forward, for every 
immediate gain. 

Here ;n the United States the next forward step lies 
in the creation of a labor party. 
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